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Comforter of the Afflicted 


Dear Mother, life is dreary, 
No comfort here I see, 

I turn, with sorrow weary, 
From this cold world to thee. 


Thy power it is that strengthens me, 
In weakness, doubt and fear, 

Thy smile consoles my saddened heart, 
And sorrows disappear. 

Whene’er the sinner, filled with grief, 
Bids earthly joys depart, 

And prays to thee with childlike love, 
What sweetness fills his heart! 


’Mid trials here that vary, 
My soul is sore oppressed: 
I fly to thee, O Mary! 
For solace, peace and rest. 


Sweet Virgin Mother! deign to hear 
And grant my earnest prayer: 
Protect me through life’s pilgrimage, 
And take me to thy care. 
Oh! be thou with me constantly 
Throughout this painful strife! 
Obtain for me the victory 
Of never ending life! 


Beneath thy safe protection 
No evil I will fear, 

I cling with fond affection 
To thee, my Mother dear! 


When sinners call on thee for aid, 
The demons trembling flee; 

Then thou wilt never, Mother dear, 
Refuse to succor me. 

By all the anguish of thy heart, 
Once pierced with sorrow’s sword, 

I claim thy love and pity now, 
Dear Mother of Our Lord! 


M. S. Burke, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 
THE BURNING QUESTION 
a McENNnIry, C.Ss.R. 


Years ago, young Father Tim Casey, fresh from the seminary, 
over-bubbling with energy, keen in the quest for souls, gave vent to a 
scathing denunciation of the pastors of the flock because of their 
apparent dilatoriness in leading their non-Catholic fellow-citizens into 
the one true fold. 

“The older American priest,” he proclaimed, “appears to be afraid, 
I might almost say, ashamed, to discuss religion with his non-Catholic 
neighbors. He mingles with them on the friendliest terms, he holds 
their esteem, and, not rarely, even their affection. He discourses— 
and they listen with deference while he discourses—on tariff and drain- 
age and baseball and aeronautics, but the one subject on which he is 
eminently fit to speak, the one subject on which he was ordained to 
speak—religion—that subject he scrupulously shuns. I understand, 
of course, that those who argue religion for the bare pleasure of argu- 
ment will reap little fruit from anything we can say, but surely a large 
percentage of our non-Catholic fellow-countrymen are honestly inter- 
ested, and not only willing, but anxious, to learn the reasons under- 
lying the doctrine and practice of the Catholic Church.” 

“Thrue, for you, Father Tim, me boy,” his veteran pastor had said 
(old men say such stupid things at times, thought Father Casey) 
“manny, in fact nearly all, of them are anxious to learn the reasons 
of Catholic doctrine and practice. But unfortunately ’tis only the one 
doctrine or practice that has any interest for them, and that is: Why 
priests don’t marry.” 

That was years ago. The old pastor was long since dead—rest to 
his soul. The words, however, which sounded so pitifully irrelevant 
at the time, had come back to Father Casey again and again in the 
course of his ministry, but never so forcibly as today on his way to 
the little town where he was to deliver a “Lecture to Non-Catholics.” 

While waiting on the platform of the rural station where he was 
to leave the main line and take the stub train for Wheatville, he 
noticed one of the ancients of the hamlet slowly approaching him and 


industriously whittling the while on a board taken from the cover of 
an empty soap-box. 
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“That fellow is going to ask me why priests don’t marry. I can 
see it in his eye,” said Father Casey to himself, and he fled to the 
opposite side of the station. 


There his retreat was intercepted by three raw-boned natives. 
They eyed him unwinkingly from head to foot—him and all that per- 
tained to him—his hat, his shoes, his traveling bag, his clothes, and 
above all, his Roman collar, interrupting their scrutiny only to spit 
meditatively at a telegraph post some six feet away. Finally one of 
them broke the silence. 

“You a Catlic priest?” 

“Yes, sir. 

“Fust time I rec’lect seein’ one hyar, an’ there’s a question I allus 
wanted to ask.” 

“Here,” thought Father Casey, “is an opportunity to shed a little 
light on the doctrines of the Church in a place where no priest was 
ever before.” Then he said aloud: “I shall be glad to answer your 
question if I can.” 

“Waz-all,” returned the other, “it’s this: Why don’t priests marry?” 

“Married yourself?” queried the priest. 

“Ya-as, I’m married.” 

“T should say he is,” chuckled one of the bystanders ; “Abe divorced 
two wives, an’ now he’s got his third!” 

“You see it’s this way,” said Father Casey, “we priests figure out 
that some men do so much marrying that they make up for our de- 
ficiency, so that lets us out. Besides if one must try three times before 
one finds the right mate, it is quite too complicated a job for us to 
undertake.” 

Seated in the coach of the stub train and speeding over the warped 
rails at the rate of twenty miles an hour, the good priest found himself 
listening to an animated conversation carried on by a party of his 
fellow-travelers. Just in front of him one of the seats had been re- 
versed, and in the intervening space were gathered a man and wife 
with their numerous progeny and copious luggage. He soon discovered 
that the head of the household was a Protestant minister. Father 
Casey could not help liking the man, a kindly, earnest, patient soul, 
and therefore he was all the more ready to pity him when he learned 
his harrassing problems. 

“Lucy,” the minister said gently—Father Casey thought, even fear- 
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fully, “I guess I'll accept the offer of the place at Hilltown. It’s a 
nice little church, and the parsonage is large enough for our family, 
and the people—” 

“Richard!” cried his better half, “how can you think of such a 
thing! That’s the worst place in the world for little Ezra’s hay fever! 
I told you so last night when you got the offer.” 

Whereupon, little Ezra took the cue and whined: 

“Paw, I doan wanna go there.” 

“Then,” said the minister, “we had better stay where we are. It’s 
not a bad place after all.” 

“Richard Hoskins, we'll do nothing of the kind! I just know 
Rachel will never get over her malaria if we stay in that swampy old 
place. Besides, I think you ought to consider me a little bit. I work 
and slave year in, year out, and I ought to have some agreeable com- 
pany. You know I am not on speaking terms with the neighbors on 
both sides of us, and still you want to keep me there. Stir yourself, 
and try to get that vacant place in the county seat. My mother says 
if we get that place, she will come and live with us, and you know what 
a comfort that would be.” 

“Very well, my dear,” he murmured, and Father Casey thought he 
heard a sigh. 

Just at this juncture, one of the children, climbing up to look over 
the back of the seat, caught sight of the Roman collar and promptly 
informed the family of the proximity of a “Catlic” priest. There was 
a whispered conference. All that Father Casey heard were the con- 
cluding words: 

“Go ahead, ask him,” from the party of the weaker sex, and, “Very 
well, my dear,” from her lord and master. 

Father Casey knew what was coming. After a fitting preamble, 
the minister asked why prisets don’t marry. 

“These are the reasons,” he said, and he pointed at the good man’s 
wife and children. “The priest’s capacity is limited. He has all he 
can do to attend to the preaching of sermons, the administration of 
sacraments, the quest for backsliders, the building of churches, and 
the direction of schools. If, over and above all that, he were obliged 
to bother about hay fever and malaria and neighborhood quarrels and 
mothers-in-law, he would go down under the burden.” 

The Limited (?) came to a bumpy stop to take on a prim and 
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stern-faced woman. Beside the priest was the only vacant seat in 
the coach. She stood there for some moments, looked searchingly up 
and down the car, then shot a hostile glance at the priest, piled her 
bags and boxes like a protecting rampart between them, and sat down. 
After some time Father Casey ventured to remark that it was a warm 
day. Evidently she was already aware of the fact, and did not feel 
in any way indebted to him for the information, for she vouchsafed 
no reply, but looking at him fixedly, and, if possible, more sternly than 
ever, she asked: 

“What’s the reason priests don’t marry?” 

“Do you—er—make a practice of asking every bachelor you meet 
why he doesn’t marry ?” 

“No, sir,” said she. “I do not.” 

To poor Father Casey, who likes to have people laugh at his jokes, 
this was a body blow. The good lady turned neither to the right nor 
to the left. Coldly and sternly she repeated : 

“Why don’t you marry?” 

“J,” he said, “I don’t marry because I don’t want to. And now, 
let me ask,” for he had seen the “Miss” on her handbag, “why don’t 
you?” 

“Sir, do you mean to insult me!” 

“Perish the thought!” he said. “I judged this a proper and popular 
question in these parts. My mistake!” 

On a local train, they come and go like travelers on the voyage 
of life. The preacher’s family were succeeded by two cattle buyers 
and a well-driller. Two stations further on, the maiden lady was sup- 
planted by a doctor. This latter seemed to be a man of more than 
ordinary frankness and intelligence, hence when he put the invariable 
question: Why don’t priests marry? Father Casey deemed it both 
proper and profitable to give him a serious answer. 

“There are two excellent reasons, doctor, why priests don’t marry: 
because they shouldn’t, and because they couldn’t. They shouldn’t: 
when they receive Holy Orders, they bind themselves to a life of 
chastity and continence. This obligation is so strict that an infraction 
would be not only a sin of impurity, but also a sin of sacrilege. They 
couldn’t: even if I were to try I could not marry. I might go through 
the marriage ceremony with a woman in all seriousness. I should be 
no more married to her after the ceremony than I was before. The 
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Church has jurisdiction over the sacramental contract of marriage just 
as the State has jurisdiction over the material contract of a will. In 
virtue of this jurisdiction, she has made the priesthood a nullifying 
impediment to marriage.” 

“Why does the Church object to a priest’s marrying?” 

“Because it would interfere with his work. The priest must devote 
all his time to the salvation of souls. If he had a wife and family to 
support, he would in many instances be obliged to devote part of his 
time to some gainful occupation in order to secure a livelihood for 
them. 

“The priest must administer the last Sacraments. Every Catholic 
has the desire and the right to the ministrations of the priest when 
he is dying. Which means that the priest must go to the dying, even 
at the risk of his life, no matter how dangerous or contagious the 
malady. A wife and children to whom he might bring home the dis- 
ease, would stand in the way of the performance of this duty. 

“A priest must hear confessions. If he had a wife and family, 
many of his people would find it difficult to confess their sins to him. 
His own wife and children and his wife’s relatives might find it almost 
impossible to do so. 


“The priest must go into heathen and barbarian countries and 
preach the Gospel to every creature. When he is freed from all family 
ties he can do this; otherwise he cannot. 

“The priest must command the respect of his flock. If he had a 
family, and this family were implicated in all the usual petty neighbor- 
hood jealousies and quarrels, or if he himself were going through the 
silly experiences attendant upon company-keeping and the choosing of 
a wife, his standing as spiritual head and leader of his people woulg 
be jeopardized. 

“Christ was a virgin; His mother, by an extraordinary miracle, 
remained a virgin even after His birth; His closest friends were vir- 
gins; His Church is called His virginal spouse; therefore it is most 
fitting that the priests of Christ’s Church should be virgins. Even in 
the Old Law God commanded the ministers of the Temple to live 
apart from their wives while they were sacrificing sheep and oxen to 
the Lord; it is proper that the priest, who every day sacrifices the 
spotless Lamb of God, should live a life of perpetual continence.” 
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“But,” objected the doctor, “it is according to our nature, as God 
made us, that a man take unto himself a wife and bring up children.” 

“True,” replied Father Casey, “but the priest, who is entrusted with 
a sacred office so high above nature, should live less like ordinary 
human beings and more like the angels of heaven, who, Scripture says, 
neither marry nor are given in marriage.” 

“But, can they do it?” 

“With God’s help, they surely can. The priest is obliged to take 
prudent care to avoid temptation and to pray frequently every day for 
divine assistance. By doing this he can easily lead a continent life. 
Good, clean lay people can and do lead a continent life before marriage 
or after the death of their partner. Since they can do it, the priest 
can also.” 

“What do you say,” urged the doctor, “to that passage in Scripture, 
where the Lord said: ‘Go ye upon the earth; increase and multiply 
upon it’?” 

“Tet me ask you in turn, what do you say to that passage in Scrip- 
ture, where St. John says those who did not marry receive a special 
reward in heaven. ‘And they sung as it were a new canticle before 
the throne * * * and no man could say the canticle but those hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand who were purchased from the earth. 
These are they who were not defiled with women, for they are virgins. 
These follow the Lamb whithersoever he goeth’?” 

“Well,” the doctor conceded, “I suppose the passage I quoted is 
the rule for the ordinary run of mortals, and the passage you quoted 
is the specialty of a few.” 

“Exactly! That is why Christ Himself said this special call is 
not given to all, but is to be followed only by those who are able to 
follow it. No one is admitted to the priesthood until he has given proof 
that he has the firmness of will and strength of character necessary 
for this special state of life. St. Paul says: ‘But I would have you 
be without solicitude. He that is without a wife is solicitous for the 
things that belong to the Lord, how he may please God. But he that 
is with a wife is solicitous for the things of the world, how he may 
please his wife, and he is divided.’ The Church wishes her priests 
to give themselves entirely to the things of God, and so she forbids 
them to marry.” 

“T once knew a married man,” said the doctor, “who claimed to be 
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a priest. He had a church and said Mass and all that. How could 
that be?” 

“The celibacy of the clergy,” explained Father Casey, “is a matter 
of discipline. The Church has the power to make whatever laws in 
this regard she deems most beneficial for the time and place. She has 
held most strictly to the law of celibacy for all priests of the Latin rite. 
There are, however, some Catholics of the Greek or Oriental rite who 
have always used their own language instead of Latin, and whose 
priests have always married. For special reasons peculiar to these 
peoples, the Church authorizes the continuance of this practice among 
them.” 

That evening at Wheatville Father Casey delivered his “Lecture to 
Non-Catholics,” and then proceeded to take up the questions proposed 
by inquiring listeners through the medium of the question-box. There 
were one hundred and nine questions in all: ten referred to various 
phases of the eighteenth amendment, and ninety-nine asked why priests 
don’t marry. 


The Paths of Light 
JOHN LAWSON STODDARD: CONVERT 


Auc. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 

“In the Wilderness of Rationalism’ was the term that Stoddard 
himself used of this part of his life. In order to see by what path 
he at last came to the port of the Cross, it is necessary for us to know 
what he meant by this name. 

‘ “FREE RELIGION OR NO RELIGION.” 

“Rationalism,” says he, “did not mean for me Indifferentism.” 
About this time the English speaking world, at least, was in a great 
ferment, a great wave of rationalism—of free thinking—or better, un- 
governed thinking was sweeping over the world. While within the 
Protestant churches it shook the foundations and threatened to carry 
away what remnants of the supernatural still clung to them, outside, 
in the form of Agnosticism it fairly triumphed. Agnosticism is Know- 
nothingism in Religion :—about anything spiritual, supernatural—any- 
thing not analysable or observable with eyes or instruments, it claimed 
that nothing was known or could be known. But—nowadays people 
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are content to think in that way and live in that frame of mind; then, 
they argued about it. Darwin, Spencer, Huxley were the great 
prophets. “Science” was the word of the hour; it was a god. 

“That was a time when young men like myself went every Sunday 
eagerly to listen to some scientific lecture, ‘Free Religion’ address, or 
Unitarian sermon, and even in the week-time frequented radical de- 
bating clubs, where papers were discussed on Immortality, Science 
and Religion, Gnostics and Agnostics, The Bible, and a score of simi- 
lar themes. We had, in fact, what might be called a positive enthusiasm 
for unbelief.” 

How far they went in this way is seen from these words of the 
famous traveler. 

“We disbelieved in God and his government of the universe because 
we thought that Science proved their non-existence; yet in reality we 
based our unbelief on the authority of a few men not much older than 
we were, who frequently disagreed among themselves. At the same 
time we ignored the statements of older and far greater scientists and 
scornfully rejected the authority of the Church and the traditions and 
testimony of 1900 years. 

“So far,” he continues, “did we carry our hostility to the Christian 
religion, that almost any ideas which bore the stamp or flavor of Chris- 
tianity were obnoxious to us. Many of the parables and precepts of 
the Gospels would have been lauded by us to the skies, had they been 
uttered by some Chinese sage, or couched in other words than those 
employed by Christ and His disciples.” 

WORTH NOTING. 

A question easily comes to one’s mind when reading this. How in 
the world could he and his fellows ever have gotten so far? It is well 
to note two things which Stoddard himself afterwards realized. The 
first he expresses in the words of Msgr. Benson, himself a convert: 

“The mind most impervious to the Church’s influence is that of 
the tolerably educated; the young man who has studied a little, but 
not much, and that chiefly from small hand-books; the young woman 
who attends University Extension Lectures, but not too many of 
them.” 

And here at once the other cause comes in. As Stoddard puts it: 

“To the young and superficially educated there is special danger 
in having people older and better informed than themselves assume, 
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as a matter of course, that a belief in an intelligent Creator is obsolete, 
out of date, and that Materialism is to be ‘the religion of the future’ ; 
for untrained minds are wont to cower before the ridicule of anyone 
who claims superior knowledge, although his bold assertions may be 
mere assumptions.” 

When reading this, we form unconsciously almost, the conclusion 
that all this talk of “free religion” was just a mask for no religion. 
This, too, was Stoddard’s diagnosis. . 

“As a matter of fact,” says he, “although we all talked much at 
that time about ‘Free Religion,’ in our hearts we wanted no religion 
whatsoever; and though we were forever clamoring for ‘religious 
liberty,’ what we really meant by that term was liberty to have no 
religion ourselves, and to discourage everybody else from having any.” 
They believed that religion was a sign of imperfect civilization ; “when 
society had evolved enough it would slough off its religion, as a snake 
discards its skin.” 

THE NEXT STEP. 

“My last station on the way to absolute infidelity,” he writes in this 
connection, “was the philosophy of Auguste Comte in hig singular 
paraphrase of religion, known as Positivism.” 

Auguste Comte, a Frenchman, had been a Catholic in early life and 
the religion, which as Professor of Philosophy, he devised was simply, 
as Huxley put it, “Catholicism without Christianity.” Stoddard him- 
self describes it as follows: 

“The truth is, Comte saw plainly that society cannot exist without 
a religion of some sort, and furthermore, that religion implies worship. 
Some object worthy of worship, therefore, had to be found by him; 
and since, according to Positivism there is no God, Comte deified the 
abstract notion of Humanity. In the elaborate scheme which he built 
up from this foundation philosophers were to replace priests, while 
inventors, scientists, poets and heroes were to be regarded as_ the 
Saints of Positivism. Paris was to be to them what Rome is to Cath- 
olics, * * * and a substitute for the Blessed Virgin was to be sym- 
bolized by ‘a woman of thirty with a child in her arms’! In short, 
the ‘Religion’ of Comte was a combination of noble ideals and great 
absurdities.” 

The upshot of it all is simply told: “What we young men in- 
evitably drifted into was arrogant infidelity and materialism. I do 
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not know why we all derived great satisfaction from the theory that 
we had descended from an ape-like animal, but we certainly did. It 
was probably because we thought that it refuted the Biblical account 
of man’s creation, and made the doctrine of his fall and Redemption 
quite untenable. Anything like a divine Revelation of man’s origin 
and relation to God was, of course, rejected by our rationalistic circle 
with disdain, and, having lost our faith in such a Revelation, we came 
to lead a practically godless life.” 

; SEEDS SOWN IN CHILDHOOD. 

And yet the seeds of Faith, planted in his heart in childhood, were 
not altogether dead. The best evidence of this, is a poem he wrote 
when visiting an ancient monastery. Take these lines, for instance, 
inspired by hearing the evening prayers of the monks: 


How sweet and clear, how soft and low 
Those vesper orisons are sung 

In Rome’s grand speech of long ago, 
Forever old, forever young! 


So full is life of hate and greed, 
So vain the world’s poor tinseled show, 
What wonder that some souls have need 
To flee from all its sin and woe? 


I would not join them; yet, in truth, 
I feel, in leaving them at prayer, 
That something precious of my youth, 
Long lost to me, is treasured there. 


These seeds still had life. At last, after long years, they were to 
sprout and bear their fruit. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Surely the troubles of the world are great and without remedy; 
there is too much misery ; the ills of society are deep and terrible; its 
wounds fester and are incurable. How are we to remedy all this? 
Each of us has but two arms, a very limited circle of influence and 
slender means. What of it? A little good will, a little courage, and we 
shall begin to do our little bit, without haste, without anxiety, calmly, 
accurately, as if what we are doing were all and sufficient to remedy 
everything.—Giosue Borsi. 
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Diogenes of the Levee 
THE FINDING OF AN HONEST MAN 


J. W. Fennetty, C.Ss.R. 

“Yes, sir! I’ve been livin’ here forty years, summer, winter, rain 
and shine. Forty year this coming Hallowe’en; down here on First 
Street where the river ends and the levee begins and where the city 
traffic, when it ain’t trucks and drays and such, turns up its nose and 
goes back to Broadway and Olive and Pine and the west side.” 

The old man blew a thin, pale stream of smoke from between his 
whiskered lips, replaced his battered Missouri Meerschaum and settled 
back on the box that had once enclosed a goodly supply of Naphtha 
Soap. 

Back of him was the weatherbeaten wall of an old warehouse. 
Beneath and in front of him, the cobble-stones of the levee descended 
symmetrically to the turgid waters of the Mississippi. Along the water’s 
edge, ancient barges now served as docks. They were provided in some 
cases with rollers and corresponding metal tracks that they might be 
hauled up higher when the river rose. To his left, the somber arches 
of the Eades Bridge rose up and bent over and touched the Illinois 
shore. He did not look to the right; the afternoon sun was too glaring. 

But he listened and understood and knew. The big excursion 
steamer, St. Paul, was preparing for its daily trip. Later on he would 
meander over to the gang-plank and see the host of happy faces stream 
on board. He enjoyed that sight; he always felt younger afterward. 
Smiling children, happy parents, jubilant mankind was an elixir of life 
and a promise of longevity to Captain Nicholas Caxton, at your service. 

He dreamed over his pipe. The dapper young man in the modish 
straw hat flicked his cigarette nervously. 

“Those forty years must have been interesting, Cap.” 

“They were and they weren’t. That is, some were and some not. 
It all depended.” He seemed to sense the youth’s impatience and enjoy 
it. He puffed some moments in silence. 

“There was a time,” he continued, drawling his words, “when I 
ran a boat down the river to Memphis. She wasn’t so spick and span 
as the St. Paul over there; but she was one of the best in her time, 
if I do say it. Then there was sometimes excitement. Elopements and 
such.” His eyes shot toward the young man and snapped. 
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“TI remember one. It happened back about ’98. Young feller, about 


twenty-four, and the prettiest little sixteen-year-old girl I ever seen. 
They rushed down the levee just before the gangplank was pulling up 
and hopped aboard. Said they was just married; that is, he said it. 
But they wasn’t. That remark of the feller scared the little girl and 
when I seen her wide-open eyes, I knew ’twas a lie. I looked at her 
hand; there was no ring.” 


“That was interesting,” commented the dapper young man in the 


modish straw. His lips seemed dry, parched; and he was nervous. 


“Yep; so twas. It reminded me of the time my own little girl fell 


for one of these smart boys; the kind that give soft sympathy and 
encouragement and such and make the young think they’re the onliest 
in the world that understand and appreciate them. She ran off with 
him, too; and died in a couple of years. Broken heart. He died, too, 


soon after, at the invitation of a 38 caliber bullet. The law was slow 
in them days, so we gave it a lift.” 

“What! You murdered him!” The modish hat came off and a 
modish handkerchief mopped a damp forehead. The captain noticed 
the sleek appearance of the hair comb. He sniffed his disdain. 

“I ain’t sayin’ I shot him and I ain’t sayin’ I didn’t. But I swore 
by the eternal that no other pretty sixteen-year-old girl would be vic- 
timized by a smart aleck of twenty odd if Captain Caxton could pre- 
vent it.” 

“And since then, no doubt, you have been kept busy rescuing pretty 
sixteen-year-old girls.” The young man peered sharply up the river 
as he spoke. A little launch was spitting and snorting far away near 
the Illinois shore. 

“Oh some! Since I came to this particular part of St. Louis, there 
ain’t been much doing. The automobiles I expect have spoiled my 
business. But I didn’t finish the yarn about the people in the boat.” 

“That’s a fact. I’m interested in that.” 

“So I thought. Well, I called the young fellow to one side and 
had a talk with him. Then I went over to the girl. She was so scared 
she was almost ready to cry. Never dreamed things might get so 
serious. And after he had had a word or two and I found out besides 
that she belonged to an old friend of mine—we had sailed together 
on the river for years—I called the mate and had a boat lowered and 
invited the fellow to get off. He didn’t want to, but he saw, acci- 
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dentally, of course, the butt of the 38 I carried in case of trouble with 
the nigger roustabouts, so he decided to descend, and we put him off 
about fifty miles downstream from here. I guess he had smart walking 
over them hills back to St. Louis. He made one mistake, however.” 
The old captain chuckled as he recalled the incident. “When he got 
on shore, he shied a rock at me, and I was forced to put a bullet through 
his coat-tails. Didn’t hurt him none, but learnt him a lesson.” 
“And the girl?” 


“Made the trip down and back. There was a family on board for 
the trip: father, mother and a little boy about her own age. They had 
a nice vacation; I wired her father from Memphis. She got back with 
me on the return trip; went back to school—the Sisters’ school you see 
back there some blocks, and gradjiated and married a St. Louis busi- 
ness man. Heard all that; never saw her since the trip.” 

The modish hat was being used as a fan now. The day was ex- 
tremely hot. But the old sea-dog did not mind the heat; he rather 
gloried in it. 

“Yep—forty years down here and never seen an honest man. I 
seen ’em on the boat and I guess they are around somewheres, but I’m 
lookin’ for one. Just want to see what he looks like. Them experi- 
ences sort of pizened my vision, I stippose.” The far-reaching con- 
clusions of his remarks never struck the old captain; and the young 
man at his side was too excited to consider them. 

He was visibly éxcited now. He put his hat on, then removed it; 
mopped his face with his handkerchief, wrapped it around his neck, 
then snapped it off again; looked up the levee nervously, then glanced 
upstream to where the little white launch was still spitting and snorting 
along the Illinois shore. 


“Another smart one,” the old man thought. “Wonder who she is 
that’s getting stung this time.” He could see his little girl with her 
mass of golden hair, smiling gayly as he saw her the last time. He 
could see the young man, clad in the fashion of the day, who had ruined 
her life. He could see him as he saw him for the last time, lying on 
the shore a few miles north of Memphis; cold, white, dead, with a 
round mark in the right temple where the bullet had entered, and the 
fast congealing blood clotting his closely curled hair. And this was to 
be another affair of that kind. He reached toward his back pocket. 
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A neat little truck rushed down First Street, turned swiftly almost 
at the Captain’s knee and slowly descended the levee. 

Over against the opposite shore, the white launch was swinging in 
its course. In a few minutes it was due to land. 

The Captain looked up at the young man who had been his ex- 
tempore guest. His nervousness had increased. And when a police- 
man happened to come around the corner for a few minutes, he actually 
oe turned pale. The officer approached. 

“Howdy, Cap,” he sang out. “Taking your sun bath, I see. Haven’t 
seen a convoy of bootlegging craft sailing into port around here, have 
you?” The old man laughed heartily, and the officer echoed it. 

“Nary a one. And if I had, I dunno as I would tell you. A cool 
glass with a little foam on it wouldn’t go bad to-day at all, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

“Well, it might; but we’ve got to throw the stuff away, so what 
will you make? It’s a matter of “Yes, we have no cases, to-day’ !” 
The officer turned slowly and strolled away. 

“Yes, sir,” mused the old man, with one hand still near his back 
pocket, and with his eyes grimly bent on the young man, “forty years, 
and still searching for an honest man.” 

He saw his listener raise his hat and wave. Turning his head 
swiftly he noted that he had been answering a signal from the truck. 
Meanwhile the officer had disappeared. 

The young man turned, and doffing his modish hat, held out his 

hand. 
“I thank you, Captain, for the interesting time you have given 
” His eyes twinkled as he noticed how the captain had to bring 
his right hand away from his gun pocket to grasp his own. “If you are 
here a few minutes longer, we shall meet again.” 

He then strolled leisurely, nonchalantly down to the truck. 

The white launch slipped in near shore and was quickly tied up 
alongside a barge. A young lady, clad in cool white, stepped out and 
met the young man. The captain stared as he saw them greet each 
other. Together they inspected the launch. Then he saw the driver of 
the truck jump to the ground and help them to carry some heavy parcels 
from the launch to the truck. They did not hurry. Time seemed to 
be no object. A queer elopement, this! 

After a brief consultation, the driver of the truck entered the 
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motor-boat, cast off and steered back toward the Illinois shore. The 
two young people climbed to the seat of the vehicle and the Captain 
was dumbfounded to see them slowly driving toward him. 

When the truck cleared the top of the levee, the driver swung the 
car over till it stood immediately in front of the captain. The young 
man began to busy himself with something inside the car; his com- 
panion jumped nimbly to the ground and approached the now aston- 
ished seaman. 

“How do you do, Captain. I see you do not remember me.” 

“Can’t say as I do, Miss. You know, I meet so many people and 
so forth.” She laughed merrily. 

“The old excuse. Well, has the eighteenth amendment changed 
your tastes any?” 

“How!” His pipe dropped from his lips into his open hand. 

“Do you still like a good glass of the beveridge that made Milwau- 
kee and also some other places famous?” 

“Well, well. That is a funny question. I never thought—that 
is—” 

“Hurry, George; you'll find cool stuff in the smaller case. I think 
we can call it medicine here.” George obediently hurried and jumped 
to the ground with a bottle carefully held in his hand. 

“TI guess that officer won’t be along for a while. Now captain, take 
this; it’s the real article; not home-brew; and drink to the little girl 
you rescued that day a few years ago; it’s only twelve anyhow; and 
also to the boy that traveled on your boat that day and through your 
kindness was made acquainted with that little girl, and who later at- 
tended her graduation and still later made his way in business and 
then married this young lady without the necessity of undergoing an 
elopement.” 

“Well, I’m dinged. And you are old Captain Martin’s daughter !” 

“That was my father’s name. Anyhow, this is our anniversary,.so 
hurry up and drink to our health before the officer returns and spoils 
the party.” 

The old man thought for a moment as he stared at the bottle of 
foaming brew in his hand. Then he looked up at her severely. 

“And how is it that Captain Martin’s daughter is engaged in—well, 
I don’t know any other name—bootlegging ?” 

“Oh,” interposed the young man laughingly, “that’s easy. This 
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lassie made a bet with some friends of ours that she would have some 
real beer on the table at our anniversary dinner. They thought it 
couldn’t be done. And she went through with it. But believe me, bets 
or no bets, this is the last time.” 

The old captain raised the bottle ceremoniously, and glancing 
sharply at the speaker, said: “I drink to the health and happiness of 
Captain Martin’s daughter, and to the first honest man I’ve met since 
I’ve come here, and I’ve been here forty years, all told, summer, winter, 
rain and shine.” 

They started their car and slowly drove along the top of the levee. 
As they turned the corner, she looked back. The old Captain had 
tilted his Naphtha Soap seat against the wall, pulled his old cap over his 
eyes and gone to sleep. 

“Diogenes is at rest,” he remarked, and she wondered what he 
meant. 


STICK TO ONE THING. 





A man aged 24 wrote down in his notebook some things that he 
hoped ultimately to know and to know well. The same man, aged 54, 
looked the other day upon the yellowing page, and he smiled, a little 
pensively, a little bitterly. He had had scholarly ideals and scholarly 
opportunities. * * * What, then, was the matter with him? 

For 30 years he had been a dabbler. He picked at the dainties on 
the table of learning and covered the cloth with crumbs; but for all 
his lengthy sitting, he had risen with no sated appetite. He had lacked 
system. At times he read intensively, but only for short times. Now 
and then he held a great idea within his grasp, but in a few minutes 
his grasp relaxed. He had a genius, you see, for getting tired easily. 
And he hearkened ever to some new thing. Many books he read— 
none he re-read. With countless ideas he had toyed and dallied; with 
none had he wrestled all the night for the certain blessing at the dawn. 
And so he could write: 

“Owing to the lack of method and persistence, a possibility that was 
in me has been wasted, lost. My life has been merely tentative, a 
broken series of false starts and hopeless new beginnings.” 


The last of our days is hidden that we may watch every day.— 
St. Augustine. 
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Fairy Tales For Grown-Ups 
THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE 
ANbREW F. Browne, C.Ss.R. 

“Once upon a time there was an old woman who lived in a shoe. 
She had so many children she didn’t know what to do.” So runs the 
old nursery rhyme. Our mothers recited it to us as a grotesque bit 
of humor from out the land of make-believe; but neither they nor we 
ever suspected the very interesting facts which gave rise to the whim- 
sical snatch of doggerel. 

Comes suddenly to the center of the world’s stage modern research 
—ferret-like, sagacious, persistent; and lo! our fairy tales are drab 
work-a-day happenings; our mysteries but commonplace facts. So it 
happens that the wonder-story of the “Old Woman Who Lived in a 
Shoe” is nothing more than a very commonplace story of modern life. 
I am unable to state just where the original document was unearthed, 
or what savant deciphered it; but I give you the story with all its pre- 
cise modernity. 


Cuap. I. THE JONESES AND THE NATIONAL PASTIME OF LOOKING 
FOR A HoME. 

It was spring-time. You knew it by nature’s fresh green vesture, 
by the carroling of the birds, the shy appearance of the wildflowers, 
the glinting brilliance of the sunbeams, and nature’s insistent call to the 
open. But these things were of little or no interest for the nonce to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Jones, O. F., and their unconventionally large 
family. Cares of a more serious import were weighing upon their 
minds. The Jones family had been dispossessed, ejected, evicted, and 
were bent upon finding some place which they might call home. 

Now the Joneses were really remarkable people, as anyone could 
see from the fact that they carried the abbreviated appendage of O. F. 
to their rather ordinary family name, which had the effect of rendering 
them quite apart, so to speak, and individualistic. The cabalistic let- 
ters were not, however, the result of a successful university course, 
though the Joneses were people of healthy mentality. and mental 
acquirements. Neither did they take any great amount of personal 
pride in this distinguishing mark which was given them by their neigh- 
bors, by way of irony. For Mr. and Mrs. Jones, O. F., meant nothing 
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more nor less than Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Old Fashioned. Some even 
added to Mrs. Jones’ name the letters V. O. F., very old fashioned, 
because in their opinion the anachronistic condition of the Jones family 
was really more her fault than that of her husband. 

As has been said, the Joneses were looking for a home. Just now 
Mrs. Jones was seated on a bench in the park, with her baby in her 
arms, and her five other children romping on the velvety lawn, while 
Mr. Jones had gone on the difficult errand of finding some place where 
they might live. 

They had just been to call upon Mrs. No-Children-Allowed, a very 
prominent landlady, who owned a great number of houses and apart- 
ments throughout the country. It had been a rather disheartening 
experience, for Mrs. No-Children-Allowed had positively refused to 
permit them to occupy any of her several abodes. In fact, she was 
quite heated and wrathy about it. 

“The idea,” she had screeched in her strident, soulless voice, “the 
idea—wanting to come into my house with all those brats! Do you 
think I want my property ruined? Besides, can’t you read? Do you 


see that sign, ‘No Children Allowed’? No, certainly, you can’t see 
the house.” 


Mr. Jones was all for boxing her ears, or tweaking her nose; and 
he would have done it, too, except that a very fashionable woman 
carrying a Pekinese poodle in her arms stepped out of the doorway 
just then, glanced scornfully at the Joneses, and passed out. 

She was married, but she didn’t have any children. She lived in 
Mrs. No-Children-Allowed’s apartment. Before Jones could recover 
from the interruption to the hostilities, the door had been slammed in 
his face. 

Now Mrs. Jones with her largish family always attracted no end 
of attention whenever she appeared in public. It hurt her a good deal 
to be stared at, and whispered about; but she had become used to it 
by this time, and because she was a very sensible person she had 
come to pity those who wasted their pity, or their contempt upon her. 
This morning was to be no exception to her attracting attention. . 

It so happened that Mr. and Mrs. One-Child were strolling through 
the park. Their precious offspring was at present in the hands of the 
governess. They paused at the sight of the Jones family, and looked 
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upon the scene with something like pious horror. At last they ap- 
proached Mrs. Jones and spoke to her: 

“My dear,” said Mrs. One-Child, “whatever are you doing with all 
those children? They are certainly not all yours?” 

Mrs. Jones said nothing, but simply nodded and smiled sweetly. 

“But, my dear,” pursued Mrs. One-Child, “why on earth do you 
do it? It is not merely a question of your own comfort, but the good 
of the race is at stake. Don’t you know that modern Eugenics teach 
that we should exercise prudence and tact in bringing children into 
the world? Don’t you know that the old unscientific methods are 
seriously hampering the efficiency and progress of the race?” 

“T have read all about that,” said Mrs. Jones quietly, “but you see 
it is a misstatement of facts. Most of the great men of the world 
sprang from prolific families. And besides there is great danger that 
where there is only one or two children, they may easily be spoiled.” 

Mrs. One-Child flushed angrily, and was hopelessly at a loss to 
answer this arraignment of her pet theory. Her husband came to the 
rescue. 

“My name is One-child,” he said, “and I intend to live up to that 
name. You see, ma’am, this age is a scientific age, and we have come 
to know many things which our unenlightened ancestors knew nothing 
about. Now, according to the Malthusian theory, excess of population 
is the cause of poverty and crime; and unless we curtail the birth-rate 
by scientific methods, the population will soon be too great for the 
world’s means of subsistence.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Jones, even more sweetly, “I have read all about 
the Malthusian theory, and experience shows that it is all wrong. In 
the first place it is not true, as Malthus would have it, that the race 
increases by geometric progression, 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, or that the means of 
subsistence increase only by arithmetic progression, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. For 
one thing too many natural causes interfere with the maximum in- 
crease of the race even under the most favorable conditions. And if 
you will examine the nature of the most of the means of subsistence, 
you will see that their increase or decrease depends to a great measure 
on human labor, and that therefore to increase the amount of the labor 
is to increase the means of subsistence. Furthermore, it is not true to 
say that the number of the population is the cause of poverty. Poverty 
is caused primarily by unequal distribution. With fair distribution 
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there is quite enough to go round. As for crime, the number of the 
population has little or nothing to do with the matter. I believe,” she 
continued, “that Rev. Thomas Malthus advocated, mistakenly, of 
course, natural means to curtail the birth-rate, such as late marriage, 
and self-restraint. He never countenanced the unnatural practices ad- 
vocated by our modern Malthusiasts.” 

Mr. One-child was patently perplexed, and began rubbing his chin 
reflectively. Mrs. One-child evinced symptoms of extreme nervous- 
ness. 

“Come, Clarence,” she snorted, “there is no use talking to her.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Jones, “there really isn’t.” 

The One-childs had scarcely gone when along came Mrs. Butterfly 
and Mrs. Marrymuch, sauntering arm in arm. 

“Just look at that poor woman,” said Mrs. Butterfly, “with all 
those children. It’s an outrage, that’s what it is. I’m just going to 
talk to her.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” she pursued, coming up to Mrs. Jones, 
“that those children are all yours?” 

Mrs. Jones nodded meekly. 

“Why, it’s a shame. Really, Mrs. -?” 

“Jones, O. F.,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“Really, Mrs. Jones, it isn’t right for a woman to tie herself down 
in this way, spending her whole life taking care of children. A woman 
isn’t a slave; she has as much right as a man to have some pleasure in 
life. I think your husband ought to be horsewhipped.” 

“Tt isn’t his fault,” said Mrs. Jones. “You see, I love children, and 
I think I have more real joy out of life than a great many other 
women.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Butterfly, “all I can say is that I am not going 
to tie myself down to such a slavish life for anyone.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mrs. Jones, “then you don’t intend to marry?” 

“Why, you poor child,” said the other, “I have been married for 
ten years. My husband has money and social prestige, and I’m having 
the time of my life. Really, I’m sorry for you, my dear.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Jones, “but I think I’m more sorry for you. 
When you and I get old—real, real old—I know I shall be far more 
happy than you.” 

“But,” said Mrs. Marrymuch, breaking into the conversation, “how 
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can you take such a risk? Suppose your husband should get a divorce 
from you, or you should get tired of him, what in the world would you 
do with all those children? You couldn’t for the life of you ever get 
another man. You see, I really like children myself, but it’s far too 
risky a business to have children nowadays with the way our divorce 
courts are running.” 

“More shame on the divorce courts, then,” said Mrs. Jones. “Be- 
sides, you see, I’m a Catholic and I don’t believe in divorce; neither 
does John, so I’m not really running any risk at all. I can’t help 
thinking how much better off our country would be if divorce were 
done away ‘vith.” 

In the meantime Mrs. Career had come up, and having heard the 
last part of the conversation, she broke in with: 

“Quite true for you, my dear, but you see there is another thing 
to be considered. A woman has been in an inferior position long 
enough. We are coming into our rights at last. Every man worth 
his salt wants to fashion out a career for himself ; and now, thank God, 
women are doing the same thing. Naturally a woman cannot have a 
career with an army of kids around.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Jones, “of course not. I, too, am glad that women 
are coming into national and civic prominence, though I believe it is 
being overdone to our own prejudice. However, I do think that if a 
woman wants a career, she ought not to marry. If she does, she must 
in nine cases out of ten either wreck her career, or her conscience.” 

The three would-be advisers hurried off in something like a panic, 
just as Mr. Jones arrived with the good news that he had found a nice 
little place out in the suburbs. As the Joneses rose to go, Miss Up-to- 
date, rouged, short-skirted, rolled-stockinged and bobbed, caught sight 
of them: 

“Gee, Mame,” she said to her companion, switching her cud of gum 
to the side of her mouth to expedite expression, “get on to the orphan 
asylum !” 


“Poor thing,” said Mrs. Jones, “I wonder what life will bring to 
her.” 


Cap. II. A Famiry Reunion at THE Jones House. 
The years had slipped away as years have a fashion of doing, 
bringing with them the changes, adjustments, joys and sorrows that 
fill out the diversified mosaic of human lives. The Joneses still lived 
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in their little home in the suburbs, all with the exception of John and 
William and Mary, who had married happily, and were persistently 
living up to the teachings and example of Mrs. John Jones, V. O. F. 

It was Christmas time, and if anywhere on this old earth was 
verified that day the words of the angels’ song, “Peace on earth to men 
of good will,” it was certainly in the Jones’s home. It was a family 
reunion, and not a single one was missing from the circle. Old Dad 
Jones sat in his favorite rocker, with his pipe between his teeth, and a 
look of supreme contentment and peace upon his strong, reposeful 
countenance. Mother Jones was busy about the kitchen, despite her 
years, for who were these youngsters of hers that they should show 
her how to get a Christmas dinner? The younger ones were in the 
front room, filling the house with the joy of Christmas songs, while 
the children of young John and Mary and William were frollicking 
about the Christmas tree, with now and then an exploratory expedition 
into the kitchen to see if grandma had any pans or crocks that needed 
diligent cleaning, such as only a youngster can give them. | 

Mrs. John Jones, O. F., was happy. She had raised her children, 
and raised them well. There were nine of them in all, and as she 
looked at their happy faces, she knew that there wasn’t a single one 
of them she would wish to be without. Oh, yes, she had had her 
troubles, as who has not? And sometimes it was a bit hard; but she 
had a firm belief in Providence, and as long as she was doing her duty, 
she knew that God would not forsake her. And so here she was now 
at the twilight of life’s evening, and she wondered if there was any 
woman in the wide world who was quite as happy as she. 

At last the dinner was served: the turkey and cranberries, the mince 
pies and the fruit cake, and all the rest of a Christmas dinner. The 
table had to be enlarged, for besides all the members of the family, 
there were several guests invited for the festivities. 

There was an old couple, with sad, lonely faces, who met the mem- 
bers of the joyous family, and then turning gave each other a long 
searching look. And then Mr. One-child (for it was he) made a weak, 
forlorn gesture of hopelessness and turned away; while Mrs. One- 
child furtively wiped away a tear. Mrs. Butterfly was there, too, a 
rather frayed and sorry specimen, with a tired, bored look of ennui 
deep-seated upon her dissipated features. Mrs. Career was also among 
those present. She was rather a famous woman, as the world goes, 
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She was the president of several feminine clubs, and just lately had 
been defeated for a seat in the legislature. But it was pathetic to see, 
when Mary’s youngest child, seeming childlike to sense the void in the 
woman’s heart, went to her arms, how she strained the little mite 
to her bosom, and put her proud head down among the baby curls to 
hide her tears. Mrs. Marrymuch had been invited, too, but she had 
sent her regrets. She must see her lawyer about some overdue alimony. 

It was a happy party, yet in some ways it was a sad one, too. Not 
one of the invited guests but remembered with a blush of shame, the 
false pity they had wasted, and the sordid advice they had attempted 
to give that day so long ago to the little woman on the bench in the 
park ; and not one of them but envied her now in her glorious happiness 
among her children and her children’s children. 

Of course, Mrs. Jones, V. O. F., was attentive to each of her 
guests. How was Mrs. One-child? And how was her boy? He must 
be quite grown by this time. Mrs. One-child didn’t know what had 
become of the boy lately. Perhaps it was better, too; for he had done 
much to break her heart. 

“I’m afraid we spoiled him,” she admitted. And herself? Oh, it 
was pretty lonely sometimes in the empty house, and she was getting 
too old to get around as she used to. 

“Oh, my dear, if I only had it to do over again!” 

But alas, how many things in life can never be done over again! 
And Mrs. Butterfly—she was tired of everything—theaters and parties 
just palled upon her. Her husband had wanted a real woman’s love, 
had wanted children and he had left her. 

“So you see,” she ended, “I have made rather a wreck of my life, 
because I was wiser than it behooveth to be wise.” 

Mrs. Career smiled when Mrs. Jones complimented her on her 
splendid success in public life, and just kissed the warm lips of little 
Mary. Well, Mrs. Jones was a woman, and she understood. But 
once more it was too late. Over in the corner, Jones and One-child 
sat smoking, and each thinking his own thoughts. 

“Tell you what, Jones,” said One-child, “I’m reputed to be a rich 
man, and I guess I am; but I’d give every dollar I’ve got in the world 
for a couple of those youngsters of yours.” 


“But I thought,” said Jones, O. F., with unintentional cruelty, “that 
Malthus taught—” 
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“O, darn Malthus!” said One-child (only he didn’t use so polite a 
word). 

So this is the story of the old woman who lived in a shoe. And 
you see she didn’t really live in a shoe at all; and if she had so many 
children she didn’t know what to do, it was because she was too in- 
continently happy. 


THOROUGH WORK 





In my old files was this story which has a useful lesson: 

“We know an old smith who hammered away week after week at 
cable chains. He could make ten more links a day by skimping his 
work, but each link must be truly wrought, so he hammered on through 
the long days until his work was finished. 

One of the chains is found on the deck of a noble vessel, coiled and 
rusty round an anchor. The passengers march up and down, spurning 
it with their feet as they pass by, for it seems to be in their way. 

But the day of sunshine goes by; the night comes on, the winds 
whistle in growing fury, the mad waves leap like mountains, the yards 
snap, the masts give way, the vessel is driven a waif on the raging sea, 
until in the light of the morning dawn, a crested reef looms before the 
vessel as she drifts a helpless wreck. 

“Stand by, men! Let go the sheet-anchor!” 

Out it falls into the seething surge till the vessel is brought to bay, 
when the chain stands out in the tempest stiff as an iron bar, so taut it 
seems to sing a song of triumph. 

It is the old blacksmith fighting the storm as he hammers on far 
into the night. It is one man against the sea, wind and storm, and the 
one man prevails, because fidelity is his. The storm passes by, the skies 
clear, and the thousand men gather to sing a thanksgiving to God for 
their deliverance. 

What if the man had not worked so carefully? 

Happy the heart in which, as in a sanctuary, sweetness acts under 
the divine influence of faith, hope and charity —Huguet. 


There is a wide difference between elementary knowledge and 
superficial knowledge—between a firm beginning and an infirm attempt 
at compassing.— Ruskin. 
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His Honor The Halfback 


CHAP. V. TED’S BUBBLE BURSTS 
J. W. Brennan, C.Ss.R. 


Enthusiasm, mystic spark of youth, had inflamed the entire training 
camp. Coach Dunbar told Charlie Redden in strict confidence—but 
for the subsequent delectation of the readers of the Sunday Transcript, 
that never in his ten years of experience had he met such a team; a 
group of men that showed such consistent, unflagging spirit. He had 
said the same thing each preceding fall, but the public, sighing for 
news of the training camp, would seize this shred and fail to note that 
it was but an echo of other reports. There had been off days in the 
beginning. Some who had failed to keep in shape during the summer, 
now paid the penalty with lame limbs, sore muscles and jarred feelings. 
There was stiff competition. 


A squad of sixty men had come out for practice. After two weeks 
of early rising and brisk calisthenics—the famous “monkey drill” of 
war days—and rigorous drill in football fundamentals, there was the 
usual weeding-out process. The knife would fall and many an aspirant 
to football honors would pack his suitcase and drag his heels slowly to 
the station. They all dreaded that day of grim decision. 

About thirty would remain on the team. Dunbar had made it plain 
that this was to be no matter of nine makeshifts assembled around a 
couple of stars. He wanted eleven, twelve, of if possible thirty stars, 
all trained to work together in any combination as one thinking, fight- 
ing unit. And everyone had a chance. 


At first, all the candidates seemed equal, and Charlie Redden was 
hard put to it to supply his paper with interesting data on the progress 
of the team. One day he would give a glowing account of the plunging 
line-men; the next, a highly critical analysis of the work of the back- 
field. At times when definite news was scarce, he would regale his 
readers with a verbose account of the psychology of the game. 


As time went on, condition and previous experience made them- 
selves felt and the weeding-out process had begun automatically. The 
newspaper expert made capital of that. Yet, in all the accounts carried 
by the Transcript, Ted was represented by a merely occasional mention. 
His ability to kick far and accurately was passed over unnoticed, and 
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the skill of other men was stressed. His throwing was not even given 
a chance. Kennedy was too busy to insist on an opportunity for his 
friend, and the rest of the summer quintet had all they could do to fight 
for their own positions on the varsity. 

“Time will tell,’ remarked Kelly quietly as he and Kennedy were 
walking from the field one evening after the day’s workout was finished. 
“Some of these stars are meteoric—they are flashing now in practice, 
but they won’t stand the gaff of a game.” He had seen more than one 
brilliant beginning end up in an empty flash. 

“You said it, Tom,” responded his captain. “This is more than 
a mere game. It’s a test of character; and when it comes to character, 
some of these birds ain’t.” 


“And Ted is! Say, Jack, what’s the big idea of shooting him back 
of the scenes?” 

“T don’t understand, Tom. I thought Ted was getting his chance.” 

“Well, I suppose he is getting a chance, but there are chances and 
chances. Take today, for instance. Ted had to make forward passes 
with Merriday receiving. Everyone was a fizzle. Why?” 

“O’Rourke, the trainer, remarked that Ted was nervous but would 
improve—” 

“Nervous, nothing,” snapped Kelly. “That chump on the receiving 
end couldn’t catch an apple in a bushel basket. And what’s more, he 
didn’t even try to get them. There are two in every passing game. 
I know how this went; I was with them. Merriday, and the rest of 
last year’s backfield for that matter, are not delivering the goods.” 

“Well, Tom, we'll see. To-morrow, Dunbar intends to pick the 
first-string men. There will be a short scrimmage with the tentative 
varsity on one side and the second-string substitutes on the other.” 

“I hope it develops something, We play Randall next Saturday: 
easy meat for the Tiger, I know; but if we don’t do any better than 
we did today—the raspberry bush will be blooming for us.” 

“Go on, Tom, get into the showers and wash off your pessimism.” 

They entered the building which had been rented for the training 
season. It was a spacious, but old, ramshackle sort of edifice with a 
superabundance of corridors and doors. One entrance faced the lake, 
the other, in the rear, opened on what had once been a delightful 
garden. Some engineering students had rigged up a set of showers 
in the basement, otherwise the presence of the team had demanded 
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no alteration. Once upon a time its portals had borne the inspiring 
title, “Welcome Inn,” and its reputation as an unusually quiet and 
salubrious summer resort had been heralded from coast to coast. But 
when the automobile brought better roads and more of them, the sum- 
mer birds of feather had winged—or chugged—their way to other 
lakes farther north where fishing was better and tamarack forests gave 
cooler repose. Save for the team and a few scattered private homes 
and clubs, Rugged Lake was inhabited only by memories. 


It had been selected for the 1923 training camp, because of its 
situation. Besides possessing a splendid beach for the occasional swims 
allowed by the coach, and an adjoining field just made for football, 
it was remote enough from civilization to remove all worries the coach 
might have concerning the breaking of training. 


But it was not sufficiently remote, as he learned that evening. 


After the evening meal was over, the squad had assembled around 
a fire on the shore to have a few minutes rest before the evening black- 
board lecture. It was still twilight and more than usually clear. They 
soon spied a boat approaching from the opposite end of the lake. The 
rattle of the oar-locks and the dim sounds of feminine laughter brought 
O’Rourke to the front in a hurry. The boat drew on slowly, heading 
straight for the fire. In a few minutes it scraped on the shore and 
three young ladies stepped out. Some of the football players snickered 
as they saw the expression on the coach’s face. 


“We are members of the Catholic Woman’s Club,” one girl spoke 
up, “and have come over to invite the team to a dance we are giving 
this evening. We know you are in training, but if the, the, whatever 
you call him who is in charge, will not object, we would like to have 
you all come over for a while.” 


“The whatever you call ’em objects,” grunted Dunbar, turning on 
his heel. 


A low murmur ran through the boys grouped around the fire. The 
coach tightened his lips. It was not going to be. Meanwhile Ted, 
who had been moodily prodding the embers with a long stick, looked 
up and discovered that the girl standing immediately behind the speaker 


was his sister Virginia. He jumped to his feet and hurried over to 
her. 
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“Collins, get out of that,” barked O’Rourke. “You're not going 
out.” 

Ted whispered to Virginia quickly, then turning to the trainer, 
remarked: 

“Mr. O’Rourke, I want you to meet my sister.” 

The team gasped, then choked. O’Rourke’s face turned a vivid 
crimson. He managed to stammer out some kind of a return and then, 
before he could dismiss the girls, Kennedy and Kelly were at his 
elbow. 

“Let the fellows go this one time,” suggested Kennedy. “It will 
be the last night here for some of them and it will help to remove 
the sting of departure.” 

“Besides,” chimed in Tom, as the trainer opened his mouth to 
remonstrate, “we’ve been going pretty good. A few hours’ dancing 
won’t hurt.” 

“Well,” remarked O’Rourke grudgingly, “if you don’t take anything 
to drink—” 

“Why, Mr. O’Rourke,” exclaimed the original speaker indignantly, 
“what do you think we are?” And the other two chimed in with a 
high-pitched treble protest. 


But Virginia won the day—or the evening. Looking up at the 
frowning trainer, she simply said, “Please!” And O’Rourke could feel 
the grinning eyes of fifty football players boring through the back of 
his head. For once he was nonplussed. 


“Oh, all right—let them go this one time.” The crowd jumped to 
their feet with alacrity. “But remember, ten o’clock finds you all in 
bed.” He swung on his heel and strode away. 


It took the team about fifteen minutes to get ready; then singing 
their foolish college ditties, some swung off on the road leading around 
the lake to the Catholic club, while others packed the few boats to the 
gunwales, and started off across the lake. Ted and Kelly rowed the 
girls’ boat back to the club. 


O’Rourke was sitting moodily by the fire an hour later, exchanging 
a desultory remark with Dunbar and the assistant coach, when he 
heard the creak of oar-locks. It was a party of players, who had not 
entered the dancing-floor, but had witnessed the fun for a while and 
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then departed. They wanted sleep. With hardly a word to O’Rourke 
they passed into the building and went to bed. 

Nine-thirty brought other parties straggling home via the road. 
They, too, slipped into the house in a hurry. They were tired out com- 
pletely after the hard day, and even the stimulus of such an impromptu 
party could not keep their eyes open. 

Ten o’clock found Ted and Kelly tying up a boat on the shore. 
Kennedy was with them; Coraza and Cronin had preceded them to the 
house. 

“Where are the others?” barked the trainer. The two coaches had 
gone to bed. 

“Which others, sir?” answered Kennedy. 

“There are about ten missing; deliberately breaking orders.” 

“Don’t know, sir.” O’Rourke expected that answer. “Maybe in 
ahead; maybe on the way. It’s a long pull and a longer walk.” 
“Humph! Well, turn in, you fellows. Tomorrow is going to begin 
soon.” . 

When they were making their way quietly up the stairs to their 
dormitory, they saw O’Rourke hurry through the house and lock the 
rear door. Then from a front window, they saw the outline of the 
front door on the line, and framed in that dim yellow outline was 
the figure of the trainer, sitting with his legs crossed and staring at 
the lake. Kelly spread the word among those who were not asleep 
and they all crowded quietly to the front of the house to watch the 
show. One nervous chap giggled hysterically. 

“Crown that guy,” growled Kelly. And someone thoughtfully 
smothered his giggle with a pillow. 

“Some handsome watch-dog, not?” whispered Coraza as he pointed 
to the long shadowy figure on the grass. A few quickly hushed snickers 
was the only answer. 

About half an hour later, they heard the scrape of a boat on the 
shore. They all knew who were in it; the three prize stars with two 
newcomers who were certain to be dismissed anyhow. 


For a short while there was silence on the shore. The late arrivals 
had spotted the open door and the waiting figure in the chair. So they 
quietly slipped around to the rear and found the door locked. A few 
minutes council of war aided by sundry suggestions from an upstairs 
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window was followed by the rolling of a barrel filled with empty tin 
cans close to the wall of the building. The rattle brought O’Rourke 
through the house like a shot. Quick as thought, McClellan slipped 
around to the front and got in. The coach heard him climb the stairs 
and rushed back to the front. This time he resolved to stay till he had 
them. 

Down from the open second-story window came a tightly wound 
rope made up of sheets. And the two youngsters were hauled up 
quietly. As the second of the pair reached his goal, O’Rourke strolled 
to the rear to see where the stragglers had gone. Merriday was stand- 
ing out in the open and did not see him. But his companion saw the 
dim form of the trainer in the window and followed McClellan’s exam- 
ple by slipping in the front way. O’Rourke knew there was one left, 
and one was enough to use as an example to the team. Consequently 
he went back to his post and waited. 


Slowly the heads reappeared at the upstairs window; the long white 
rope slipped down the side of the building. Merriday, who had taken 
a drink or two of stuff stronger than water prepared to mount the 
barrel of tin cans and seize the end of the rope. After a great deal 
of labor, he managed to stand on the precarious object and the rope 
was lowered within his reach. Then all hands began to pull. There 
was no difficulty for the first couple of feet. Then Merriday, begin- 
ning to feel gay, tried to walk up the side of the building. It would 
have been a freakish deed in daytime and with a genuine rope, but now 
it was insane. His friends upstairs remonstrated. He laughed. And 
the trainer heard him. 


The laugh was no sooner out of his mouth than his blood seemed 
to freeze. There came to his ears the sound of ripping cloth; he 
struggled hard to ascend faster and the ripping increased. Suddenly 
the rope snapped and his hundred and eighty pounds of manly beef 
tumbled pell-mell into the tin cans. The barrel overturned and Merri- 
day was covered with the ill-smelling tinware. A shout of laughter 
rang out above; it was too funny and in spite of regulations, they had 
to let go. In the midst of the melee, O’Rourke opened the back door, 
ordered the lads upstairs to bed and collared the dazed Merriday. 


He was so angry he could not speak. Merriday kicked himself 
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loose from the cans and stood up. O’Rourke looked him over slowly, 
and there was a world of sarcasm in the look. 

“The end of a perfect day, I suppose, eh, Merriday? Get to bed!” 

He followed the crestfallen man up the stairs and strode through 
the dormitory to see whether all had turned in. At the first sound of 
the two pair of feet ascending, there was a scamper, and clothes and 
all, the watchers tumbled into their beds. When he switched on the 
lights, it was a quiet assembly of sleeping men that he saw; but be- 
neath the blankets, every one of them had a handkerchief or sheet or 
pillow crammed into his mouth to keep from shouting with laughter. 

“Did you notice, Jack,” remarked Kelly the following afternoon 
before the final practice, “that O’Rourke did not mention last night’s 
affair?” ‘ 

“I did, Tom. Most likely he’s had the sense to see how ridiculous 
it turned out and wants to leave well enough alone.” 

“Maybe, maybe. And leave Merriday and his gang slide along 
scot free. Say, look over there!” He pointed to where O’Rourke was 
talking to Ted. Ted’s head was hanging and the trainer was empha- 
sizing his remarks with emphatic gestures. They waited till O’Rourke 
walked away, then hurried to their friend. 

“What’s the row, Ted?” asked. Kelly. 

“He blames me for last night’s fuss. Says my sister invited them 
over and was responsible. He said, too, that Merriday was half 
drunk.” 

“What junk!” ejaculated Kennedy. “Doesn’t he think our over- 
grown sob-sisters can take care of themselves ?” 

“Did you tell him how they got the stuff?” asked Kelly quickly. 

“I didn’t know, except I know they never got it at the party.” 

“You bet they didn’t. They left when we did and rowed over to a 
shanty a mile to our left. Bootleggers’ outfit, you see. So that fellow 
thinks Virginia helped them to get jagged. I’ve a notion to make him 
swallow that. Fact is, I think I’ll do it now and be done with it.” 
Kelly, white with anger at such injustice, was striding away after the 


trainer when he was seized by Ted and Kennedy and brought to a 
standstill. 


“Don’t be a fool, Tom.” Kennedy jerked his words. The coach’s 
whistle blew for practice. It was to be the deciding scrimmage before 
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the division of the squad. In the excitement, the incident of the pre- 
ceding evening was forgotten. . 

Dunbar began to call out the first-string men. There was a hush 
as each name rang out, a hush that was followed by a low murmur 
when McClellan and Merriday were mentioned. Timmons had really 
worked and his appointment caused no surprise. 

“The old graft is working somewheres,” thought Kelly, and Cronin 
read his thoughts for him. 

“Maybe that vulture could explain.” He pointed to a figure busily 
scratching on a reporter’s pad. : 

“By George, I’ll bet my last year’s Panama against anything he’s 
in on it. And the worst of it is, Ted is the only one left out. But 
listen, Dunbar is calling off the second-string.” 

There was genuine silence now. Not to be mentioned here meant 
the evening train home. Name followed name. Faces grew tense; 
jaw-muscles stiffened, hands fairly trembled. Dunbar paused and 
coughed. Then he raised his paper and read one more name. 

“Ted Collins, halfback.” That was all. 

The teams lined up. On the varsity line were Kennedy and Kelly 
at end; Schulte and O’Rourke at tackle; Regan and Maywood, guards. 
In the backfield, Cronin had won first choice as quarter-back, with 
McClellan left half, Merriday right half, and Timmons full-back. 

On the second team, Ted was assigned to right halfback. And the 
combination of the summer was smashed. 

At first the game was slow. Something was missing. The varsity 
had to drive in its attack. Time after time the ambitious second-string 
men caught the man with the ball behind his own line. Ted in par- 
ticular, indignant at the way he had been handled, was playing the 
game of his life. Yet he did not want to play near his friend Ken- 
nedy. Jack noticed that and whispered a reprimand. 

“Step into it, Ted; if I’m blocking you, get me out of the way. 
Play the game, man.” And Ted played. 

There was a fumble. Coraza had shot a direct pass to Merriday, 
and that gentleman, already in a dead run around left end, juggled 
the ball as he ran, like a circus man juggling dishes. Ted jumped in 
between Kennedy and Schulte and tackled the juggler, who let the ball 
slip from his hands. In an instant Ted had curled up over it. Dunbar 
came over and let loose a stream of sarcastic comment at Merriday. 
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The ball went over and the second team began to work down the 
field. The first three plays were swamped in the varsity defense. Ted 
was called on to punt. As they lined up, Kennedy and Kelly winked. 
Their opposing ends were weak and they knew they could stop Ted if 
they tried. But this time they let their opponents block them, and the 
ball sailed over the line, spiraling slowly to the opposite goal. Timmons 
was waiting for it, but instead of leaving it for his team-mate Cronin, 
who was playing far back, he ran for it, misjudged it, and collided with 
Cronin. The ball struck Timmons’ outstretched hands and bounced 
off. A second team man fell on it; and it was put in play twenty yards 
from the goal. Ted whispered something to his quarterback. Signals 
were called, the second team stepped off in a simple little shift of their 
own, the ball sailed back to Ted, who was set to put a drop-kick over 
the goal. But just as he caught the ball, he noticed that one of his 
ends had slipped back of the goal posts. Without 4 moment’s hesitation 
he changed his pace and shot a forward pass over the line to the wait- 
ing player for a touchdown. The scrubs had drawn first blood from 
the varsity. 

Kelly ran over to congratulate Ted while Kennedy held a brief con- 
ference with Dunbar. The coach was peeved; very peeved, but still 
he shook his head negatively. Kennedy insisted. Finally Dunbar gave 
in and interrupted the game. 

“Collins and Merriday will change places,” he announced. There 
was a gasp of surprise; Dunbar really meant business, 

After the next kickoff, things changed. The missing drive was 
present. Cronin called his signals like a grand opera tenor on opening 
night. Kennedy and Kelly stepped off the ends like race horses. Down 
the field they went; play following play till the second team was be- 
wildered. 

When they reached the fifty yard line, Kennedy gave some com- 
mand to Cronin. 

“We have no signal for that,” the quarterback answered ; “besides, 
what will Dunbar say?” 

“Let him say what he wants. Let’s go. Call the play ten and 
eleven; ten for Kelly, eleven for me.” 


Dunbar and O’Rourke were having a consultation about the con- 


dition of the team when a shout from the players along the side lines 
attracted their attention. 
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“Great Scott,” shouted the trainer, “here’s the immortal Gipp come 
back to life. Look!” 

The play was over, however. A new signal was called. The lines 
snapped with action. Kelly ran far out from his team; the ball sailed 
back to Ted, who shot a pass straight into Kelly’s arms for a ten yard 
gain. The same play followed on Kennedy’s end. And so it was down 
the field. Ten successive passes put the ball over for a touchdown. 

“Can you beat it?” remarked Dunbar. 

“Wouldn’t want to try,” answered O’Rourke dryly. “That’s foot- 
ball!” 

“But in succession! Such boneheadedness; such blind luck.” 

“Luck nothing. It’s about time you were breaking away from the 
style of game played in the conference since Methusalem. Every time 
Cronin called that play, the second team thought it must surely be the 
last, because tradition demands no two forward passes in succession. 
That combination of two ends, center, quarter and Collins is a winner. 
Let ’em alone.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Dunbar slowly. “It was just luck.” 

“Say, Dunbar,” remarked the trainer briskly, “those lads are good; 
good in playing and in good shape, too. I won’t answer for some of 
the rest. If you break up that combination, there is only one hope for 
you.” 

“What’s that?” smiled Dunbar sarcastically. 

“Mental monkey drill,” answered O’Rourke quickly. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


A MOTHER’S PRAYER 





Oh, give me patience when the little hands 
Tug at me with their ceaseless small demands. 
Oh, give me gentle words and smiling eyes, 
And keep my lips from hasty, harsh replies. 


Let not confusion, weariness and noise 
Obscure my vision of life’s fleeting joys; 
That when, in years to come, my house is still, 
No bitter memories its rooms may fill. 











Catholic Anecdotes 


PRAYER OR COUE? 








William Lyon Phelps, professor of English literature at Yale Uni- 
versity, speaking recently in New York, touched upon the theory of 
autosuggestion and expressed the opinion that the wide acceptance of 
the theory illustrated the materialistic trend of modern thought. 

“Mr. Coué is a good man,” said Dr. Phelps, “and has made a strong 
impression, but wouldn’t it be better for us, instead of reciting his 


‘every day in every way’ creed, to say, ‘God have mercy on me, a 
sinner’ ?” 


A SOUL SAVED 





A priest was met on the street one day by a young man who saluted 
him politely. 

“I think I saw you before, Father, did I not, in the chapel of St. 
Anthony ?” 

“Tt is possible,” replied the priest; “I have preached there several 
times.” 

“Do you remember,” continued the young man, “that on one 
occasion, a slip of paper was given to you by a sad widow and on it 
was a request to have the congregation pray for her poor wayward 
boy ?” 

“T. remember the occasion well,” replied the priest. 

“T am that boy,” said the young man. “On that particular Sunday, 
with some other worthless fellows, I was on my way to a drinking den. 
Passing by the church I said: ‘Let’s go in and have some fun.’ Just 
as I entered, you read the request of the poor, disheartened widow. 
I cannot describe the impression it made on me. I did not know, of 
course, who the widow was, but I thought of my poor mother. I had 
entered to laugh, but laugh, I could not. I listened to your sermon; 
grace touched my heart; I was a changed man. I received the Sacra- 
ments, and I need hardly add, from being a thorn in mother’s side, I 
became the joy of her heart.” 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 





BACK TO THE SCHOOL 





“Back to Nature,” was the cry of the past months. No doubt it 
was good for the season. Getting into God’s open air, under the wide 
heavens, unbending the mind and the nerves strained by work or study, 
can only be for one’s good. 

To Our Lord Himself all nature spoke of His heavenly Father and 
He loved the hills and the sky and the birds and the fields. To the 
Saints, too, all nature was a book in which they read in illuminated 
characters the power and the love of God. 

But everything in its season. Recreation over—our strength re- 
stored, our minds refreshed—it would be pure childishness and selfish- 
ness to tarry longer at play. 

Back to work! Back to the School! Back promptly and with a will 
that should be the watchword of the coming days. 


FROM THE WATCHTOWER 





The Holy Father has spoken again to Catholics the world over. 
In his recent Encyclical Letter he speaks of the need of instruction in 
Christian Doctrine and proposes means of securing it. 

“In our first Encyclical to the Catholic world,” he writes, “we 
pointed out that there is but one remedy for the evils from which 
human society is suffering, namely, the return of the peace of Christ 
in the reign of Christ, and we added that in no other way could this 
reign be established on earth except by the work and industry of the 
Church in the education of men. This education is obtained from the 
Church mainly when she imparts the teaching of religion to children 
and adults, in accordance with the wisdom of her institutions and 
laws.” 

How to bring the knowledge of this Christian Doctrine to men? 
He suggests several means. 

In the first place: “Let the Catholic associations and sodalities of 
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both sexes permit Us to ask them to frequent with exemplary regu- 
larity the catechetical conferences established in their respective par- 
ishes and, when necessary, to supply assistants for this work to the 
parish clergy, thus rendering themselves more worthy of membership 
in the Church by ministry in a work which must appear to every 
Catholic as most sacred and necessary.” 

He then orders regular courses in Advanced Schools to prepare a 
chosen number of our young people for the work of teaching Christian 
Doctrine, Sacred History and History of the Church, to those who 
would otherwise be deprived of such instruction. 

Everybody an Apostle! This is the Holy Father’s idea: all by their 
life and example; those with aptitude for the work, by teaching and 
instruction. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S CROSS. 





At the silver episcopal Jubilee of Archbishop Christie of Portland, 
Oregon, Rt. Rev. John P. Carroll of Helena, Montana, paid an eloquent 
tribute to the Archbishop’s work. He also referred to his trials. He 
said: 

“Tt seems to be the lot of every man in high position to have some 
big sorrow some time in his career. Blessed with success in all his 
undertakings the Archbishop has enjoyed a large measure of happiness. 
A born leader, he had only to step to the helm to secure instant co- 
operation. His democratic manner made him easily approachable 
without detracting from his dignity or lessening his authority, and his 
gift of generous appreciation gave him control of the hearts and the 
hands of his co-workers. But the big sorrow has come at last. 

“Into each heart some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.’ 


“He feels the blow the more keenly because it was unexpected and 
because it strikes at the work he has had most at heart throughout his 
whole career. I mean the parochial schools. With him the schools 
were first, because a long experience had shown him that they are the 
only practical means of laying broad and deep the foundations of 
religion for the great mass of our children and that without them 
there will be ‘empty benches in the churches.’ He regarded them as 
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the chief nurseries of patriotism, because they supply the motive which 
makes it a religious virtue and places it next to love of God. And 
now comes a wave of bigotry and legally sweeps away the parochial 
schools of Oregon—the bulwarks of both religion and patriotism. Be- 
sides, the state he loves is injured materially. Many God-fearing peo- 
ple are moving away that they may enjoy in some more favored state 
the liberty guaranteed by the constitution of educating their children 
according to the dictates of their conscience. Desirable citizens are 
kept away from the fertile fields and pleasant climate of Oregon by the 
reputation for narrowness the election of last November gave it. 
Religious hate poisons the atmosphere which heretofore was charged 
with peace and brotherly love. 

“Weep not, Archbishop, for your sorrow will be turned into joy. 
The courts of Oregon are fair and the Supreme Court of the United 
States will, we are confident, sustain the constitution and inalienable 
right of the minority. The people of Oregon are at bottom unbiased 
and lovers of the ‘square deal,’ and if the anti-Catholic school law were 
referred to them again, I believe they would prove their Americanism 
by repealing it. The present spasm of bigotry is only a passing cloud 
which the sunshine of sober second thought will soon dissipate.” 


AT LAST. 





A news article which appeared lately has special interest for us. 
It is the announcement of the death of William Hurrell Mallock, a 
well-known English thinker and writer. He was received into the 
Church shortly before his death. 

One of the books that created a great sensation in the last genera- 
tion was his “Is Life Worth Living?” In it Mallock argues with such 
force and clearness about the Catholic Church that we are almost 
astonished to find him still outside its blessed portals. But, at last, he 
has come in. 

The book appeared years ago and as we re-read it now, we say 
about his conversion: Well, no wonder. Back in the 80’s, for instance, 
he wrote, in reference to relations of Protestantism and Catholicity to 
the Bible: 

“We need not pursue the inquiry further, nor ask how Protestant- 
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ism will fare at the hands of Comparative Mythology. The blow dealt 
by Biblical criticism is to all appearances mortal, and there is no need 
to look about for a second. But let us turn to Catholicism, and we 
shall see that the whole case is different. To its past history, to ex- 
ternal evidence, and to the religions outside itself, Protestant Chris- 
tianity bears one relation, and Roman Christianity quite another. 

“Protestantism offers itself to the world as a strange servant might, 
bringing with it a number of written testimonials. It asks us to ex- 
amine them, and by them to judge of its merits. It expressly begs us 
not to trust to its own word. ‘I cannot,’ it says, ‘rely upon my mem- 
ory. It has failed me often; it may fail me again. But look at these 
testimonials in my favor, and judge me only by them.’ And the world 
looks at them, examines them carefully; it at last sees that they look 
suspicious, and that they may, very possibly, be forgeries. It asks 
the Protestant Church to prove them genuine; and the Protestant 
Church cannot. 

“But the Catholic Church comes to us in an exactly opposite way. 
She, too, brings with her the very same testimonials; but she knows 
the uncertainty that obscures all remote evidences, and so at first she 
does not lay much stress upon them. First she asks us to make some 
acquaintance with herself; to look into her living eyes, to hear the 
words of her mouth, to watch her ways and works, and to feel her 
inner spirit; and then she says to us, ‘Can you trust me? If you can, 
you must trust me all in all; for the very first thing I declare to you is, 
I have never lied. Can you trust me this far? Then listen, and I will 
tell you my history. You have heard it told one way, I know; and 
that way often goes against me. My career, I admit it myself, has 
many suspicious circumstances. But none of them positively condemn 
me: all are capable of a guiltless interpretation. And when you know 
me, as I am, you will give me the benefit of every doubt.’ It is thus 
that the Catholic Church presents the Bible to us. ‘Believe the Bible, 
for my sake,’ she says, ‘not me for the Bible’s.’. And the book, as thus 
offered us, changes its whole character. We have not the formal testi- 
monials of a stranger; we have instead the memoranda of a friend. 
We have now that presumption in their favor that in the former case 
was wanting altogether ; and all that we ask of the records now is, not 
that they contain any inherent evidence of their truth, but that they 
contain no inherent evidence of their falsehood.” 
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The Story of the Miraculous Picture 


ITS ADVENT TO ROME. (CON.) 

Our Lady herself, as tradition has it, pointed out that she wished 
her image to be placed between the Church of St. Mary Major and 
that of St. John Lateran. 

Now between these two basilticas was the church of St. Matthew. 
It was, therefore, evident that Mary had chosen this as her privileged 
sanctuary. The precious picture was consequently given in care to 
the Augustinian Fathers, who, at that time, had charge of St. Matthew’s 
Church. 

Accordingly, on the 27th of March, 1499, a most imposing cere- 
mony took place before the assembled clergy and people of Rome. 
Our dear Madonna was carried in procession through the streets of 
the Eternal City, and placed in the beautiful church she had so singu- 
larly selected for her future resting place. It was from this Sanctuary 
she would continue to dispense her special graces and favors to the 
multitudes who would there seek her maternal protection. 

As space does not permit us to realize our ardent desire of making 
known the many and striking miracles which were wrought in favor 
of her clients, we can only say that during the following two hundred 
and ninety years this shrine was one of the most famous throughout 
Europe. Thither pious pilgrims flocked from distant lands to lay 
before the Queen of Heaven their petitions or adorn the walls of this 
beautiful sanctuary with votive offerings, as a token of gratitude for 
favors received. 

In the year 1789 the Revolution swept over Europe, and as the 
many venerated monuments of religious antiquity fell before the hordes 
of merciless fanatics, our blessed sanctuary was not overlooked. 

Amidst the devastation which spread sorrow and sadness on all 
sides, the news reached the afflicted inhabitants of Rome that the an- 
cient Church of St. Matthew was destroyed, and that the shrine of Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, which it contained, would also be desecrated. 
The event, alas! was only too soon to be realized! 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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IN GRATEFUL ACKNOWLEDGMENT 





Every month we receive long lists of petitions and favors received 
through the intercession of Our Lady of Perpetual Help. We cannot 
possibly print all in full. 

SPIRITUAL FAVORS. 

“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help, I thank thee for favors received 
during the Novena, my brother having made the Novena after staying 
away from the church for many years. I trust that through your inter- 
cession he will always go to church and be a good and faithful Cath- 
olic.” 

“T thank you, dear Mother, for bringing my mother back to the 
Sacraments. It was through the great Novena which was held recently, 
and I put her under your trust. The Novena closed and still she had 
not returned, so my prayers were continued for some time, and now, 
dear Mother, I thank you with all my heart, for she has returned.” 

“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help, I wish to thank you for obtaining 
for me the great favor of knowing my vocation. I now feel certain 
that God has called me to leave all and follow Him.” 

TEMPORAL FAVORS. 

“Dear Mother, I have been praying for a long time for a raise in 
my wages. During this Novena I placed my intention at the shrine, 
promising to give the extra amount of one week’s wages to the Poor 
in honor of Our Lady if it were granted. It was granted; I thank 
thee.” 

“Dear Mother, I thank thee for getting me a position. Help me to 
make a success of it. Having Mass said in your honor.” 

“Dear Mother of Perpetual Help, I am a non-Catholic, and a friend 
of mine is making the Novena for me. I consider myself cured of 
nervousness and heart trouble, for which I am very grateful.” 

Others thank: for making babe well again; for strike averted; for 
return of lost article; for health restored; for successful operation; 
for help for eyesight; for position received; for financial aid; for cure 
of sore nose; for cure from acute indigestion; for finding a home; for 
peace in family; and so on. 

Thanks to Our Lady of Perpetual Help. 


He is perfect who performs the work of the day perfectly. 
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Catholic Events 


The solemn dedication of the magnificent monument to Pope Pius 
X in the Patriarchal Vatican Basilica recently took place with imposing 
ceremonies in the presence of a great body of distinguished ecclesiastics 
and faithful. His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, took advantage of the 
occasion to express his admiration and esteem for his illustrious name- 
sake. “It appears truly,” the Holy Father said, “that, turning toward 
this beautiful monument in which so many of you have a share, the 
word of the divine text suggests itself in the memory of the great 
Departed: ‘Being dead, he speaketh.’ ” 

* * * 

His Holiness recently sent a letter warning the faithful of Vienna 
against the proselytizing activities of Protestant sects in Austria under 
the pretense of rendering material assistance to the needy. Specific 
mention was made of American secretaries. Our friends are evidently 
still at work. 





* * * 


One of the features of the Anglo-Catholic Congress, recently con- 
vened at London, was the cablegram sent by the delegates to the Pope. 
The message was addressed to the “Holy Father.” Much interest has 
been aroused by this message, especially in view of the address made 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury recently, in which mention was made 
of the possibility of reunion with Rome. Anyhow, it shows good will. 

* * * 

A special conference is to be called during the convention of the 
Third International Catholic Congress to consider the reunion of the 
Oriental Churches with Rome. 

* * * 

For the first time in the history of the Church in India, native 
priests of the Latin-rite have been made bishops. A new diocese has 
been erected and a native, Indian Jesuit priest, the Rev. Tibertius 
Roche, has been named its first bishop. 

* * * 


In connection with this interesting news from India comes the 
announcement that the Capuchin Fathers have just completed the work 
of translating the Old Testament into Urdu, the most popular language 
of northern India. This is the first attempt to complete the translation 


of the entire Old Testament. 
* *K * 


The letter written by the Holy Father in reference to the Ruhr 
situation has been made the target of the usual misrepresentation and 
misinterpretation by the public press. And yet those most interested, 
Germans and French alike, see in it only an invitation to the urgent 
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consideration of steps toward peace. French Catholic Senators referred 
to the Papal letter frequently during recent debates, declaring that they 
saw in the document nothing that could be understood in a sense 
inimical to the honor of France. 

* * * 


For the first time in 400 years, Denmark has been honored by a 
visit from a Prince of the Church. Danish Catholics turned out in full 
force to receive His Eminence, Cardinal Van Rossum; and non-Cath- 
olics showed their interest and courtesy in every way possible. The 
press of the country without exception has been favorable in its com- 
ments on the event. 

* * * 

After months of consideration and careful planning, a Benedictine 
Abbey is to be established at the Catholic University in Washington. 
A group of illustrious scientists and educators will make their novitiate 
in St. Benedict Abbey, Fort Augustus, Scotland ; and afterwards return 
and form the first community. In the number are the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
V. Moore, a psychologist of national renown; the Rev. Dr. Francis 
Walsh, for ten years professor of Philosophy at St. Mary’s Seminary, 
Cincinnati; the Rev. John Haldi, M. D., of the Covington Diocese. 
Dr. Baldwin, instructor of history at Harvard University, will join 
the group in Scotland. The movement has been warmly endorsed by 
Archbishop Curley, Bishop Shahan of the Catholic University, Bishop 
Haid, and all the authorities of the Benedictine Order in this country 
and England. 

* * * 

The corner-stone of the new basilica at St. Anne de Beaupre, 
Canada, was laid on July 26, in the presence of 15,000 of the faithful. 
Eight cures were reported among those attending the ceremonies at 
the shrine. The Redemptorist Fathers in charge of the shrine wish 
their friends throughout the States to know that they have not author- 
ized any agents to collect funds for the shrine or to take subscriptions 
for their magazine, The Annals of St. Anne. Many people have been 
swindled by these bogus representatives. 

* * * 

On August 9, the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade held its 
annual convention at Notre Dame University. Approximately 1,400 
delegates from all parts of the country attended. Although only five 
years old, the organization has now 300,000 members representing over 
1,500 units. The purpose of the Crusade is to foster the mission spirit 
and to assist in promoting mission work throughout the world. 

* * *K 

In connection with the Crusade, interest centers in the work of 
the Redemptorist Fathers among the Mexicans in Texas and the south- 
west. The mission center established in San Antonio has progressed 
rapidly. There are now eleven Fathers engaged in mission work in 
that region. One of the community has been transferred to the Pre- 
paratory College at Kirkwood, Mo., where he will teach Spanish. 
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President de Alvear, of Buenos Aires, has signed a decree recom- 
mending to the Vatican the appointment of Msgr. Miguel de Andrea, 
Bishop of Temmos, to succeed the late Archbishop Espinosa as Arch- 
bishop of Buenos Aires. Msgr. de Andrea has attained distinction at 
home and abroad for his fruitful efforts in behalf of the working men. 
Among his great work was the successful management of a collection 
to provide homes for working men. He has been decorated by the 
French government and by King Alfonso of Spain; but his greatest 
distinction perhaps is the place he holds in the hearts of the faithful of 
his own country. He is called the “Bishop of the People.” 

Catholic artists interested in moving-picture making have formed a 
guild called the Catholic Motion Picture Actors’ Guild of America. 
The Rev. M. J. Mullins has been appointed by Bishop Cantwell as 
chaplain. On the executive committee of the Guild are Thomas J. 
Gray, Thomas Meighan, Jack Coogan, Sr., Ben Turpin, May McAvoy, 
Colleen Moore, and others whose names have graced the portals of the 
leading theaters in the country. The Guild, while not purely spiritual 
in nature, has for its object the union of Catholics in the industry for 
the spiritual and temporal benefit of the members and the maintenance 
of high professional ideals. 

* * * 

Chicago has taken the lead in a new effort to enroll all Catholic 
men in the Holy Name Society. Under the direction of Archbishop 
Mundelein and the Right Rev. Edward Hoban, spiritual director of 
the organization in the archdiocese, a drive has been set on foot to 
increase the membership from 100,000 to 200,000. The Chicago Arch- 
diocesan Union is now the second largest in the United States. 

* * * 

Renewed efforts are to be made by the Rev. John Vaghera and a 
corps of assistants to bring the truths of the Faith to all the Chinese 
in Manhattan, New York. Meetings will be held in the new school 
of the Transfiguration under the direction of Father Caralt, Missionary 
Apostolic from China. Classes for the instruction of the Chinese in 
the English language will also be formed. 

* * * 

While plans are being made by private schools of all denominations 
to combat the iniquitous school law in Oregon, the state of Alabama 
comes to the fore with another law based on the same lines as that of 
Oregon. Enlightenment travels slowly; but eventually it will arrive! 
The bill was killed by the committee on education, after its first reading 
in the Senate. ' 

Xk * 

One result of the prominence given to the Oregon law is the unusual 
interest being devoted by the legislators of other states to the necessity 
of religious instruction in education. In Minnesota, a period of three 
hours a week is allowed for religious instruction, and in South Dakota, 
a period of one hour. Other states are devoting attention, more or 
less hectic, to the rigorous outlining of the courses of study. 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to ““The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


ls it always a sin for parents when 
they get angry at their children for 
being insolent and disobedient? 

No. There is a just anger and a 
sinful anger. Anger is one of the 
emotions or passions implanted in our 
nature and may be directed towards a 
good or an evil end. A just anger is 
one that is directed towards a good 
end and is completely under the con- 
trol of reason. Such was the anger of 
our Divine Saviour when He drove the 
buyers and sellers from the temple be- 
cause they had transformed the House 
of God into a den of thieves. He be- 
came indignant at the outrage offered 
to the Divine Majesty and the divine 
anger that flashed from his eyes struck 
fear into the hearts of these desecra- 
tors of the temple. In like manner if 
the anger of parents is directed to- 
wards a good end, namely the neces- 
sary correction of their children and 
does not pass beyond the due bounds 
of reason, it is a just anger and is not 
sinful. In fact, the stimulus of a just 
anger is not unfrequently required to 
make the children feel a _ reproof 
properly. 

Anger is sinful, when it seeks re- 
venge upon a person, or a punishment 
that is out of proportion to the gravity 
of the offence given, or when anger 
runs away with reason, inflames us im- 
moderately, breaks out into impatient 
words and gestures, angry looks and 
heated words, curses and blasphemies, 
or other signs of an animal passion, 
that has gone beyond the just bounds 
of reason. 

Parents especially should be careful, 
when correcting their children, not to 
allow their anger to override them, for 
such a display will not have a lasting 
effect for good upon the children. In 
a just anger a person has complete 
control of himself; a better way to 
describe it, would be perhaps to call 
a just anger-zeal for good. Whereas 
in a sinful anger a person has lost 
control; his passion rules instead of 
reason. 


bi hat rind of reason would justify 
parents to send their children to the 
public school even though they have 
a parochial school in their parish? 

If there is a parochial school in 
your parish, the matter of judging the 
sufficiency of the reason for sending 
your children to a public school is 
taken out of your hands by the law 
of the Church, which reads: “Cath- 
olic children must not attend non- 
Catholic, neutral or mixed schools; 
that is, such as are also open to non- 
Catholics. It is for the Bishop of the 
place alone, to decide according to the 
instructions of the Apostolic See, in 
what circumstances and with what 
precautions, attendance at — such 
schools may be tolerated without dan- 
ger of perversion to the pupils.” 

According to this law, the Bishop 
is the sole judge of the reasons; hence 
if you think that you have any reasons 
for not sending your children to the 
parish-school, submit these reasons to 
the Bishop in writing, or better still, 
have your pastor place your case be- 
fore the Bishop. 


I am trying to lead a good life and 
I am quite certain that I do not com- 
mit any mortal sins, but I find it very 
difficult to go to confession frequently, 
because I cannot remember all my 
venial sins and consequently I am al- 
ways worried about my confessions. 
What can I do to remember my Sins? 

You have absolutely no reason to 
worry about your confessions, for 
you have no obligation to confess all 
your venial sins. Our Divine Saviour 
has imposed upon us the strict obliga- 
tion of confessing mortal sins alone ;— 
accordingly, if you have no mortal sins 
to confess, just mention some of the 
venial sins, that you can easily remem- 
ber after a short examination of con- 
science and for which you are espe- 
cially sorry and do not worry about the 
others: their omission will not make 
your confessions bad, even if yov 
would omit them purposely. 
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Some Good Books | 





Shop Collective Bargaining. By 
Francis J. Haas, D. Published 
by the University Press, Washington, 
BD ¢, 

This forms Vol. II of a series is- 
sued by the Catholic University at 
Washington, entitled: Studies in the 
Social Science. The undertaking of 
such a series is a credit to the Uni- 
versity and this book deserves a place 
in the series. , 

To get an idea of what the author 
is speaking of, it will be well to quote 
his definition of the terms in the title 
of the book: 

“The term ‘shop’ is here taken to 
mean the plant of a single firm, even 
when a firm owns or operates more 
than one plant-unit in a locality. The 
compound ‘shop collective bargaining’, 
is used to designate the negotiations 
conducted on the one hand by the na- 
tional or local official of the Union, 
and on the other hand by the national 
or local representatives of an em- 
ployer or an association of employ- 
ers.” 

Father Haas examines the question 
not in any broad, vague or theoretical 
way, but attempts to describe for us 
the working of such a system of shop 
collective bargaining as he finds it ap- 
plied in the Men’s Garment Industry. 
With painstaking care, he examines 
its development, gathering data and 
statistics and comparing conditions. 

A few more books of this kind will 
convince us that sociology is not a 
mere matter of theory, abstractions or 
idealism—but an experimental science, 
a matter of facts, observation, devel- 
opment and improvement. 

Study clubs could profit much by 
the use of this book and Catholics in- 
terested in the labor question will wel- 
come it. 

The Holy Angels. By Raphael V. 
O’Connell, S. J. Published by P. J. 
Kennedy & Sons, New York. Price, 
postpaid, $1.60. 

One almost wonders whether any- 





thing new can be written. Yet Father 
O’Connell has given us a book that fits 
into a vacant space in Catholic books. 

Since Father Faber’s little book, 
called “Ethel’s Book of the Angels,” 
we have had nothing on this subject 
in English. And while Father Faber’s 
book was very pretty and readable, it 
was not satisfactory. 

The Angels really arouse our curi- 
osity, too. They are dear to us since 
childhood days—our guardian angels 
especially. Unseen, yet ever about us, 
guiding, guarding, helping, cheering 
us, they figure largely in our life and 
fates. The thought of them has often 
been a comfort to us. We shall see 
them in heaven; but we would like to 
know more about them here, too. 


The Starlight of the Hills. By 
Jason Rolfe Strong. Published by 
Frederick Puste Co., Cincinnati. 
Price, $1.75., postpaid, $1.85. 

Another new name must be put on 
the list of Catholic Fiction Writers, 
and one that promises well: Jason 
Rolfe Strong. 

It is a good story. There are some 
splendid characters, people you will be 
glad to be acquainted with. The hero- 
ine provides the title: the Starlight 
of the Hills. There is life—there is 
action—there is interest. 

And running through a charming 
romance are things that will enlighten 
and better a person. 

The Outlaw of Ravenhurst. By L. 
M. Wallace. Published by the Fran- 
ciscan Herald Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Price, postpaid, $1.50. : 

This must also be mentioned among 
recent books worthy of being recom- 
mended. It is styled a book for boys. 
It is that: one that will stir their 
imaginations and their emotions, not 
with the useless and even harmful ex- 
citement produced by novels of the 
day that go as best sellers, but with 
the noblest enthusiasm. It is a tale of 
the Penal days, the days of martyrs 
for the Faith. These are real heroes. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





A Chicago efficiency maniac posted 
a notice in his office and factory, read- 
ing: “Do It Now!” Within 24 hours 
the cashier bolted with the contents 
of the office safe, his stenographer 
eloped with his eldest son, the office 
boy threw the ink bottle into the elec- 
tric fan, and the whole shop force 
struck for more wages and a six-hour 
day. Now he is looking for a new, 
strictly fool-proof office motto. 


“You look fed up, old man.” 

“Yes, I’ve had a tiring day. That 
little beast of an office-boy of mine 
came to me with the old gag about get- 
ting off for his grandmother’s funeral, 
so just to teach him a lesson I said I 
would accompany him.” 

“Ah, not so bad; was it a good 
game?” 

“No, it was his grandmother’s fun- 
eral!” 





Rastus (to Sambo, in an undertone) 
—I ain’t the man I uster wuz. Time 
wuz when I could whip the ol’ woman 
in a fair, stan-up fight. 

The Old Woman (overhearing)— 
You’s a black liar, Rastus Johnsing. 
Time wozn’t, time ain’t, an’ time ain’t 
gwine to wuz. 


Teacher—‘We borrowed our num- 
erals from the Arabs, our calendar 
from the Romans, and our banking 
from the Italians. Can any one think 
of any other examples?” 

Willie Willis—‘Our Lawn-mover 
from the Smiths, our snow-shovel 
from the Joneses, and our baby car- 
riage from the Bumps.” 


“Rachel, my tear, I pring you a vine 
engagement ring.” 

“But, Isaac, it’s a° bearl, und bearls 
are unlucky.” 

“Don’t say a vord, Rachel! I 
thought of dot und so I take me an 
imitation von oud of stock.” 


Several Americans and an English- 
man were touring the Pacific coast in 
an automobile. The Americans were 


much amused at a roadside sign which 
read: 

“Three miles to San Francisco. If 
you can’t read, ask the blacksmith.” 

When nearing San Francisco, the 
Englishman burst out laughing, saying 
that he had just caught the joke. 
When the Americans asked what "it 
was, he said: 

“Suppose the blacksmith wasn’t at 
home?” 


“So you don’t like working for high- 
brows!” 

“I don’t. I worked for one pair of 
them—and never again? Him and her 
was fighting continually, and it kept 
me running back and forth between 
the keyhole and the dictionary all the 
time.” 


“And do you know your Bible, my 
child ?” 

“Oh, yes; I know everything that’s 
in it. Sister’s young man’s photo is 
in it, and’ ma’s recipe for face cream, 
an’ a lock of my hair cut off when I 
was a baby, an’ the ticket for pa’s 
watch.” 


A portly man, laden with traveling- 
rug and several bags, was endeavor- 
ing to make a dignified exit from a 
crowded railway carriage. 

At the door he stumbled on the pet 
corn of a brawny Scot. 

“Hoots, toots, mon!” groaned the 
latter. “Canna yo look whauer ye’re 
goin’? Hoot, toot, mon, hoot!” 

After he had slammed the door be- 
hind him the overburdened traveler 
put his head through the window. 

“Hoot, yerself,” he retorted. 
a traveler, not a motor-car.” 


“Pm 


“Darling, do you know that it is 24 
hours since we became engaged?” 

“Twenty-four hours. So it is sweet- 
heart.” 

“Yes, 24 hours ago you asked me to 
be your own little wife.” 

“Darling, and it seems only yester- 
day !” 








